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ABSTRACT 

Options and suggestions for -setting ap ' successful 
study commissions were gathered from 10 cbnmiissions that had 
recommended revisions of state educational -policy on a variety of ' 
issues. Cbniposed of respected citizens frbrn across the _ state each 
task fprcewas created by the gbverribr or legi slature f or a fixed 
duratibri. Sbme recbmmeridat ioris for setting up a cbmmissibri include: 
haviriga thorough kribwledge of the state> prospective commissioners, 
the policy area addressed, and other states' response to that issue; 
setting a desired goal and focusing on manageable i ssues ;^ appointing 
commissioners willing to commit adequate t ime , including some 

legislators if the goal i s new legi slat ion . Suggest ions for 

commi ssion operat ion and act ivi ties;^ include select ing knowledgeable 
staff , the use of consultant Sv^ ^59^^?^?'?'^^ "the commi ss ion as^a 

noiiprof it organ i2ation_^ realist icaiiy r duration of the 

commission to issue complexity, setting the: agenda and scheduling 
meetings early, establishing cfianneis^ for' input by interest groups,' 
and anticipating the effeetsf of ' media ccvcraae . (MJL) 
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Setting Up Blue 
• Ribbon Comniissiens 




XhB Issue 

When governors or state legislators set up task forces or 
study -Commissions _ to generate options f o r ed uc-at ion policy, 
they face a - s.eries of choices. Although most . commissions 
serve the same basic function -- alolowing political leaders 
and citizens to participate jointly in the development of 
P9^_^^y_ . ..state leaders must' choose aindrig a variety of 
9P^^9DS_ commissions and planning commission 

operations and activities. Some of- these options are 
presented below, to help policy' makers plan strategies for 
setting up successful commissions. 



Past Practice ' _ 

The use of blue ribbon commissions is neither an isolated nor 
a recent phendmenon. Such commissions were eartabl ished as 
early as the 192rOs 'to investigate, plan and assess public 
policy in education. ' Commissions at that time tended to 
addre§s broad , education issues, an approach that- changed 
during the 1940s and 1950s when special commissions were set 
yp. . to help states develop policies on specific issues. 
During the 1960s, blue Yibbon commissions were still used to 



i 



geriefatis policy al tiernat ives , but their effectiveness was 
challisnged by critics who po'inted out the 1 imi tat ibris : of 
crisating short-lived organizations to_ address long'-tjirm 
problems.'* This led to revised expec^tat ions about what stucfy 
commissions ^can accomplish. But commissions continue to be 
used ^ and used etfectiveiy^ to examine a wide range of state 
education poi icy quest ions . Topics addressed in recent years 
have included » accountab ii i ty in the-, schools, ^vocational 
education, school finance forjnulas, the imp! emeiltat ion of 
desegregation, regulations -and. general planning for the 
future . Resul ts' have rang ed from formal' impl ementat ion of 
commission, recommendations <i n hew leg isl^ation to informal 
placing of a topic on a state's policy agenda. 

Receni- 



To gather the information and_ suggest ions presented here, 
staf f in* the ECS _ Education Governance Cent e,^ and a^ consul tant 
contacted commissioners and staff of ten commissions in eight 
states^ The states chosen ar e g eog r a ph i c al ly dive;rse and the 
comm i,ssions" selected had ponsidered a variety o f 'tissues > some 
related to e 1 ein e n t a r y/ s e c o nd a r y education, some to 
postsecondar y education. Commissioners- and commission staff 
were promised that the i r _ r e spo nse s _ wo ul d not be identified so 
that their comments could be candid. 



All the commissions stud i.ed shared four c ha r ac te r i s t i c sj (1) 
they were created by the governor or the leg islature; (2) 
they had predetermined starting _da_tes and ending dates; (3) 
they were all "blue ribbon" commissions, in cthe sense that 
commissioners were* r^JP_ec t^d' c i t i zens from across the state; 
and (4) they all" recommended revisi.ons in state education 
po 1 i c y . 

C reating the commission . ECS foUnd that the people or 
Tnstitutions that set up study commissions generally 
addressed the concerns identified below. 

o Objectives. The objectives' established for the study 
commissions were of three basic types. Gne type . was 
problem- solving' in the policy development :area^ which 
generally led to the passage of new legislation to modify 
state policyi Sometimes, the .problems to be solved were 
broad. One commission developed | new_ school finance 
formula^ ^for_ example, and others changed the governance 
structure of Ijrigher education or elementary/secondary 
education. At other times, the problem was gui te _narrow, 
as it' was for the commission tha t d ev el o ped a 
desegregation plan to meet federal guidelines. A second 



type of bb3ective was the' establishment of a planning or 
review' pLOcess. An example -from the ECS survey: the 
development by one commission of a master plan for 
po §^s e c o nd a r y "education-. A third type was the 
; establishment of an agenda for' state education policy 
. makers. Tlii.s was frequently the objective when a 
commission ' considered an . issue that was very broad, 
controversial.^ ' or not widely unders_tood* One state 
recently used th_is type of objective for a study of the 
compl ex issues o f ac CO un tab i 1 i ty • 

An bbservation reported by each study commission was that 
clarity of charge to the commission did not necessarily 
affect the commission's ability to deal with tfratcharge. 
If a - study commission \ had enough time to function, it 
limited the scope of its agenda. For instance, a 
commission . in one state ^that was asked to explore what 
education - would _be like in the year 2000 ultimately 
produced ver_y specific decisions_ on school finance 
formulas, on the election of school boards-and on 
state-mandated courses in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

o .Commissioners. When the objective of the commission w^s 
to pass legislation, legislators wer^ included as members. 
Ptjve r w i s e few set patterns emerged. Although 
commissioners were typically citizens from across the 
state chosen to represent ^a b a 1 a tied of interests, 

prac_tices varied with regard, to. the inclusion _p f 

educators.' Some commissions included thejn, but - several 
others deliberately avoided _sjach, appo intm^ents^ _In all 
cases , hqwev er , education org ani za t i^ojis we re allowed to 
present theit viewpoints to the commis^sions . The -time 
commissioners could give to the study commis3ion proved 
important.. So did the extent and type of commission 
leadership. In _ el em en ta r y/ seco nda r y educatio'n 
commissions, the. chairman was not always 'the sole source 
6f- leadership. In ppstsecondary education commissions, 
the chairperson" of the' Commission tended to carry the 
major burden of leadership. Total membership. !0 n 
commissions ranged from about 20 people to about 35. 

o The role of the go\7ernor. In most cases the governor 
played a very important role ir* the creation of the study 
commission and then a less ac ti ve , ^h'arids-of f role during 
i ts del ibera tion^. When the legisi'ature established the 
commission, the involvement of the gpvernor was less; 
strong but still important. 

Operations ^ The commissions stTudied seem'ed to fallow a' 
five-step processl: definition of the task before them;:) 



accumulation of information on the topics they wish to 
analysis of ^this information ; develop of, recommendations; 

and , where - possible imp! em-entation of recommendations in the 
policy process. As commissions carried out those five steps, 
orobiems sometimes arose in these areasi 

I ' ■ '. - • . . 

o staff considerations. Because the - c_omm issions came into 
existence for__ a .limited len_gth of time^ staffs were 
'generally small. The work of in-^house staff was ofte'3 
supplemented by in-^kind cbntr ib.ut ions of staff time b*y 
outside agencies (e.g.^ ,the gov er no r ' s q f f i c e , the sta te 

education agency, or the legislature). ^of ten , too , f a i r 1 y 

extensive use was, made " of outside consultants ,who could 
accum.ul ate and anal yze in fo rma tion . 

o Funding. Study commissions were funded by many d i f f er ent 
sources: thf: legislafure, the governor's office, 
foundations, businesses, state -education agencies, 
postsecondaxy ed ucat ion ag encie^s . The. support came in'the 
f o rm of dollars and of in-kind services. An i n t e r e s t i ng 
approach used by one commissipn was to incorporate_ as a 
nonprofit o;^rg an i za tion . ' It then sought taK-deduc tible 

^' ^donations from corlpo ra t ibns and succeeded in raising 
$300,000. 

o Time frame. Dne of the' commissions surv^eyed met for.oniy 
two, niqnths, whereas others^met 'for*" as long as two years. 
If a problem had already been ad equate! y ^defined and data 
• had been collected, a commission needed less time than if 
these steps remained to-be taken. The commission that met 
for two months,, for example^ was_ respond ing ' to;^"? a federal 
demand' for .final deseg reg abion plans, a^more finite task 
than that facing, the commission charged with generating 
options for the year 2000. 

o Schedul e of meetings. The study commissions surveyed 
generally met evisry four to _ six weeks . ^ 
however, meetings were unevenly spaced because some steps 
:n t^he study process required more attention from the^ 
commissioners than others. iss_ues that required very 
frequent meetings were often addressed by subcommittees 
that reported back to the commiss'ion as a whole. 

- ^ ^ \ 

Ac t iv i t ies > The comm i ssi oner s_ and staff con t ac ted by ECS 
commented on several aspects of comn^ission activities^ 

o Planned agendas. Commission._ _nveeting_s generally had 
p 1 a n n e d _ .^g e n d a s , n f ten organized around^ staff 
presentations by consultants, so that commissioner s could 
d isc uss substantive aspects of par ticular ; pol icy prpblems. 



o Public participation. Public hearings^ received mixed 
reviews as a way for- study commissions to obtain citizen 
input. In one; state, _a large number of public, headings 
held earl y in . th'e ^tiidy process were deemed val uable _ in 
formulating policy. . In and ther state ^ only a few .public 
hearings were held at the outset^ but a final conference 
of statewide j3eleg"at^s was deemed val uable^ in impl ementing 
recommendations 'of ^ the coramission. Elsewhere, 
commissions took_ testimony from organized groups at 
hearings and meetings, which allowed interest groups to 
present their viewpoints without necessa'rily serving as 
commission members. * - ' ^ \ 

o The media.. Media coverage varied greatly from commissidh 
to cdmmii^sion^ f o r the /most pa r t in d i r ec t r el at io nsh i p to 
the im-portahce of the. issue being discussed. Some 
commissions sought media coverage to hel p publ ic i ze the 
issues they were cdnsidering. Others ware covered anyhow. 

' Several commissions decided to include newspaper editors 
among their members. 



Re^commendations for se^ttlng. up a study gommi.ssion . . 

o Know your state.- State politics, education climate and 
ecdhomic cphd i tions_ are al l important fac^tors to consider 
when you plan a study commission. 

o Know t^he policy area the comm issio n wi 1 1 address. Also 
knoW' what other states are doing in thct area and what is 
practical in your state. 

o Know the actors. .The^most important decisions in cr_eating: 
a study commission involve choosing the right people to 
sit on the commission. 

o ^Decide what outcome is desirable,^ e.g., legislation, 
"agenda-setting^' or 'ongoing planning * and oversight . All 
require different mixes of people and have different 
appl ic at ions to policy; each requires differ'ent planning. 

o Fociis on issues. A task fdrce. needs, either through a 
mandate or tht o ug h ear 1 y deliberatidn by commissioners, to 
narrow its charge to a ma nag eable.set of activities. 

o Appoint commissioners who are willing to commit enough 
time to participate actively. 



Appb int some comm issioner s who are 1 e.g isi ato r s , i f the 
work of a 'commission will result in new 1 eg i'si a t ion i 



o 



Select_ staff who are know;! edg eabl e /abo ut the issue and who 
can relate well to' the legislature and the governor's 
office. ► 

eonsider using consultants. They can be very hjelpful rin 
bringing e)Qportise to the discussion o.^- difficult or 
controversial issues. 

Consider the possibil i ty of incorpb rating a commissi cn as 
d' nonprofit, o rg ani za t ion^- so that businesses can make 
tax-dedurtible contributions to commission f una . 

Make sure; that the d u r a t i oV o f a. ' c omm i s s i o n is 
real istical Iv related to the complexity of the issues it 
consider.s> is better to alflot_ too much time ^for a 

c omm i s s io n to do its work t/nan too little. ''Time 

extensions can undermine credibility. « . 

Set a schedule of commission meetings as early as possible ( 
so that commissioners can make firm time commitments. ^ 

Develop a focus for each commi^'sion meeting - - a planned ■ 
agenda of formal presentations, -for example — so that 
•solid progress is possible. 

Establish mecha'nisms for gathering- information ^ from 
representatives of a variety of majop interests. this is 
often done by appointing representatives of interests to 
membership in a commission, but the same goal can be 
reached by (1) setting up subcommittees on .which, interests 
can be represented (so that the .commission itself remains 
"small enough to make decisions effectively) or (2) calling 
fo r _ test imony from people or groups whose points of view 
need to be heard. 
_ ,r ■ . 

Consider how med ia ' coverag e will affect the work of the 
commi ssion . ' 
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